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** DON’T WAKE HIM,” SAID I TO THE STEWARD, 


INCIDENTS ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 
I.—LOST ON BOARD SHIP. 

We had been six weeks at sea, and had reached the 
second degree of south latitude. We had lost the north- 
east trade winds, and were anxiously wishing for the 
southerly ones to reach us; for we were in the region of 
calms, where ships are sometimes detained for weeks, 
and there was sickness on board. 

Amongst our passengers was a lady who, with her 
five children, was going to rejoin her husband in Aus- 
tralia, whither he had preceded her, in company with 
his eldest son, to establish himself in business. 


No. 619,—Noveunrr 7, 1863, 


| Shortly after leaving England, the youngest child, a 
girl of six, was taken ill with a fever, and for some weeks 
her life was despaired of. Mrs. Butler was an affec- 
tionate mother, and a most devoted wife. She knew 
that of all his family this little one was the darling of 
the father’s heart, and day and night did she watch by 
the bedside of the suffering child, and pray that God in 
his mercy would spare her, and that she might be 
enabled to take back in life and health all her children 
to gladden the father’s heart. The prayer was answered. 
After weeks of suspense, the disease at length took a 
turn for the better, and the child began to mend rapidly. 
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The mental anxiety, and the constant watching in the 
close confinement of the cabin between-decks, had told 
severely on the mother; and, now that there was no 
occasion for such self-sacrifice, I insisted upon its cessa- 
tion, or relaxation at least, for she would still have kept 
by the bedside. 

We had been becalmed for many days, and the heat 
below was stifling; for ventilation was ill understood in 
those days, and I feared her own health would give way. 
Using the authority of a medical man, therefore, and 
seconded by the entreaties of her eldest daughter, a 
noble girl of eighteen, I one day prevailed upon Mrs. 
Butler to leave her child, and join the dinner-party in the 
cuddy for an hour or two. 

To reach the saloon from below, we had to ascend 
the companion-ladder, and walk aft to the poop. It 
was the first time for many weeks that she had been on 
deck; and, seeing their mother, two of her sons, boys of 
nine and ten, rushed up to her. 

“ Are you going to dinner, mother? Don’t forget to 
bring us out some oranges and bananas” (we had put 
in at the Canary Islands), “ will you?” 

“Tf you are good boys, and promise not to run up the 
rigging while I am in there, I will,” she replied. “But 
where is your little brother? I have not seen him 
lately.” 

“Isn't he below ?” said the elder of the two, looking 
surprised. ‘Then he must be in the steerage, or else 
with the sailors.” 

“ How often have I told you I will not have you go 
there?” said Mrs. Butler, angrily. “ You learn onl 
mischief there: Go and fetch him away directly ;” 
and the two boys ran forward, while their mother 
entered the cuddy, where, after so long an absence, and 
from such a cause, she was welcomed by the most 
kindly greetings, and received the cordial congratula- 
tions of her fellow passengers at being enabled once 
more to join their society. 

From where I sat at the end of the table, I com- 
manded a view of the decks through the opened doors ; 
and Mrs. Butler requested me to keep an eye upon her 
two lads, who caused her constant anxiety by their 
ascending to the mast-heads, going out on the yards, 
and chasing each other up and down the rigging, 
whenever they thought she would not observe them. 
In these dangerous freaks they were encouraged by the 
sailors, who only laughed at the poor mother’s fears ; 
but I knew the two lads to be truthful and sincere 
when they did promise to abstain—and such a promise 
they had given before we had entered the cabin. I was 
rather surprised, therefore, when I observed the two in 
the very act of descending, one the fore, and the other 
the main shrouds. The dinner was nearly over, the 
dessert being placed on the table, and I rose, and, ex- 
cusing myself, went out to them. As I came up to the 
eldest, he was just reaching the deck, and looked, as I 
thought, much alarmed on seeing me. 

“ What is the word of a boy like you worth?” I said. 
“You promised your mother faithfully you would not do 
it. Shame on you both!’ I added, as the other one 
now came up; “you, in particular, John, as the oldest. 
But where is your brother P” 

The two whispered together without replying, and 
looked so anxious that it struck me my detecting them 
was not the only cause of their evident disturbance. 

“Why don’t you answer me? Where is your 
younger brother?” T repeated; whereupon they burst 
into tears, and said they could not find him. They had 
hunted over the whole ship, fore and aft, and, thinking 
it possible that he might haye yentured up into the 





tops, although, being under eight years of age, and 
very timid, they had never known him to ascend go 
high, they had just been there too. But all in vain; ho 
was nowhere to be found. 

“ Oh, he is drowned! he has fallen overboard! Oh, 
what will mother say ?” 

“Hush!” I said, “don’t let your mother see you cry. 
ing; come with me;” and, thinking the men forward 
might have hidden the child for a joke, and to frighten 
the lads, I went to the forecastle; but the sailors knew 
nothing of him, and overhauled their berths to see if he 
were stowed away asleep somewhere. The steerage was 
also ransacked, but no one had observed him; and, as 
there were only a dozen passengers there altogether, a 
very short time sufficed for the search. I then went to 
the cabin between decks, where the officers’ berths were, 
and where, for want of sufficient room in the cuddy, 
some had been set apart for Mrs. Butler’s children to 
sleep in. In this cabin also those of the other passengers 
messed together. As I opened the door of the berth 
Miss Butler looked up. She was nursing the sick child, 
which she held in her arms, and, catching sight of the 
pallid tearful faces of the two boys behind me, started up 
in alarm. 

“ What has happened, doctor? Is my mother ill?” 

“Your mother is quite well, Miss Butler; do not 
alarm yourself needlessly. I merely came to say that 
these boys cannot find their brother, who is doubtless 
asleep somewhere down here. Have, you seen him 
lately ?” 

No, she had not.seen him for some hours; and, upon 
being questioned, the other children, of whom there 
were two or three below, also denied having seen the 
child. Every possible recess which could conceal him 
was ransacked, but fruitlessly; he was nowhere to be 
found; and the conviction forced itself on us, that if not 
found in the cuddy, the unfortunate child had probably 
fallen unnoticed overboard. 

“T must go and inform the captain of this, Miss But- 
ler; he will institute a more rigid search, and all may 
yet be well; do not despair.” 

“Stay a moment, doctor; mother will be coming 
down immediately, and I fear this dreadful shock, worn 
out as she is with nursing Jane—oh, I fear it will kill 
her. Until all hope is gone, keep the news from her; 
keep her in the cuddy awhile; tell her Jane is all right, 
and she had better stay where she is until——” 

The poor girl, who was herself worn out with assist- 
ing her mother in watching the sick child, had kept up 
admirably hitherto; but she now gave way entirely, and 
sank down utterly overcome. I went up and entered 
the saloon, where I found a gay and happy party in the 
full tide of conversation. Mrs. Butler’s face was wreathed 
with smiles as she gat chatting with some of the other 
ladies, who had gathered in a knot by themselves, and 
who could, as mothers, sympathize with her late trials, 
and enter into her feelings at the prospect of her child’s 
recovery; but when I thought of the fearful shock which 
awaited her, I almost regretted having persuaded her to 
come up; the revulsion of fecling would be dreadful. 
She was about to leave the saloon as I came in; but I 
succeeded in detaining her for nearly half-an-hour, while 
the captain, to whom I had managed to convey the tid- 
ings of the boy’s disappearance, went out and superin- 
tended a complete and thorough examination of every 
part of the ship into which he could have wandered. 
But this search was fruitless, as my own had been, as I 
observed by the expression of his face. As he came 1, 
Mrs. Butler rose to go, and I no longer tried to detain 
her, 
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“(od help the poor woman!” said the captain, as, 
cheerfully wishing us all good evening, she passed out 
on to the quarter-deck; “but perhaps,” he added 
quickly, “ the boy may have smuggled himself into some 
of these berths;” and, hastily explaining what had 
occurred to the passengers, each one went to examine. 
But the child was nowhere there. 

“T am afraid,” continued the captain, “ she will want 
your assistance, doctor ; the news will prove too much 
for her;” and, fearing this result myself, I had risen to 
follow the unhappy mother, but paused upon observing 
that Mrs. Butler had not as yet gone below. She was 
standing by the ship’s side, gazing across the expanse 
of waters, which were resplendent with the gorgeous 
tints of a tropical sunset. A slight breeze, the harbinger 
of the south-east trade-wind, just crisped the surface of 
the ocean, the long, heaving swells of which, as they 
surged up heavenward, caught and reflected back the 
golden and crimson hues which flooded the whole west, 
where masses of glorious clouds had collected around 
the departing luminary. It was a beautiful scene; and, 
relieved as her mind now was of the harassing dread 
which had so long beset her, it was plain to us who were 
watching that she enjoyed it intensely ; for an expression 
of peace and content stole over her features, and she 
looked upwards as if breathing an inward prayer of 
thankfulness to that God, who, from his throne above 
those brilliant heavens, the work of his hands, had 
deigned to hear her cry, and spare her beloved child. For 
afew minutes she remained there, until, with a rapidity 
unknown in higher latitudes, the glowing sky at once 
lost its beautiful colouring, and a sombre grey, the 
herald of suddenly-approaching night, spread over the 
waters. 

As she disappeared down the hatchway, carrying in 
her hands the promised supply of fruit for her little 
ones, I went forward and looked down. It was dusk 
between-decks, and the lamp had not yet been lit, so 
that she could not distinguish their features. She 
stooped and kissed the sick child, who was still held 
by Miss Butler, and then, sitting down, called upon the 
children. 

“Now, where are you all?” she said, surprised at 
their unusual quiet. “ Who is for oranges? Come along. 
Boys, where have you gotto? John—Henry—Joseph!” 

The two lads came forward slowly and reluctantly, 
and received their fruit in silence and with hanging 
heads. 

“What is the matter with them, Ann?” she said, 
quickly turning to her daughter, who bent over the 
sleeping child without answering. 

At this moment I descended the ladder, and, looking 
upwards past me, Mrs. Butler caught sight of the pitying 
faces of a number of the passengers who were gazing 
down from the deck. Instantly the mother's instinct 
took the alarm, and she sprang to her feet. 

“Joseph! I don’t see Joseph. Doctor, what has 
happened ?” she exclaimed wildly, as she dragged the 
two boys to the light, at the foot of the ladder. “ Where 
is your brother? ‘Tell me at once. Is he overboard ?” 

“He should be somewhere about the ship, Mrs. But- 
ler,” I said soothingly, wishing to break the shock 
toher; but she well knew that if any such hope re- 
mained, they would still be searching for the child. 
She had seen the captain’s face amongst the rest; they 
all knew, then, the boy was gone. She fell to the deck 
as if shot through the brain, and it was hours before 
I succeeded in rallying her from that deadly swoon. 
From one fit to another she passed, until I feared that 
syncope would end in actual death. At length, however, 





I got her under the influence of a narcotic, which, by 
destroying the consciousness of her calamity for a time, 
would allow the exhausted system to recover from the 
shock it had received. 

It was nearly midnight, and there was no moon; the 
wind had again died away, and we lay perfectly be- 
calmed; the flapping of the sails and creaking of the 
rudder-chains were the only sounds audible. The heat 
was so oppressive that several of the passengers yet 
lingered on the poop, unwilling to retire to their stifling 
berths. Sitting on one of the hencoops, near the taffrail, 
and clasping a brother with each arm, sat Miss Butler ; 
two of the lady passengers had insisted upon taking her 
place by the bed-side, and the poor girl had come on 
deck to try and cool her aching brow. One of the boys 
had cried himself to sleep, and lay with his head in her 
lap; but the other sat gazing, as if fascinated, at two 
gleaming lines of light which played about in the water, 
near the ship’s stern. Sometimes far below, at others 
so near the surface, that every motion of their fins and 
tails could be distinctly marked by the phosphorescent 
sparkles produced ; at times flashing past like lightning, 
at others sailing slowly along, leaving a trail of livid 
light in their wake, hovering about like evil spirits 
waiting for their prey, were the two sharks which, with 
the instinct which told them there was sickness on 
board, had for a long time followed our vessel. Only 
the day before, the three boys, confiding in the prospect 
of their sister’s recovery, had mocked at and flouted the 
monsters, as, after an absence of some hours, they again 
came sailing up to their former position; and now no 
wonder the lad shuddered at the thought that his be- 
loved brother’s remains were entombed in their maws. 

* You had better go down to your cabin now, Miss 
Butler,” I said, “and try and get some sleep. You will 
require all your strength to take care of your mother; 
for I fear it will be some time before she gets over the 
effects of this miserable day, and we must not have you 
ill too. There is a heavy dew falling, and this little 
fellow has gone to sleep.” 

I assisted her below, and, after taking a look at her 
mother, I again went on deck. 

The watches were changed at twelve o’clock, and I 
was about to go to bed, when the boatswain came up to 
me. He was an uneducated man, but with a fund of 
strong, shrewd common sense, and was moreover an 
excellent seaman. He had lately met with an accident, 
and injured his hand. 

“ What's this I hear tell about that little boy being 
missing, doctor? I was in my hammock carly; for I 
told the mate I was going to take the dog-watch and 
my own out in sleep ; for this hand of mine has kept me 
awake night after night, till I was a’most done up; so 
I’ve only just heard about it.” 

I told him that the ship had been searched in vain for 
the child, and that, as so many hours had elapsed, no 
doubt could now remain on the subject. ‘He had fallen 
overboard unobserved,” I said; “for all had been ques- 
tioned, but none had seen the boy in any position of 
peculiar risk.” r 

“Why, I saw him myself,’ replied the boatswain, 
“just before I turned in, on the forecastle. He was 
Icaning over the bows, and looking at the cutwater, and 
watching the ship pitching; that tall young fellow forrard 
in the steerage was atalking tohim. They were stowed 
away like, out of sight, under the lee of the sail.” 

“Why, that same young man said he had not spoken 
to the child all the day, and had not seen him since 
noon,” I said, much surprised. “ All the steerage pas- 
sengers were questioned about it.” 

Ay 
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The man of whom the sailor spoke was one of several 
we had on board, who were emigrating from the manu- 
facturing districts, where, at that time, much suffering 
existed, and where extreme doctrines were broached 
amongst the labouring class. Of these, Payne was a 
great advocate. When he first came on board he was 
much looked up to by his fellows in the steerage; he 
had a plausible tongue, and, having received a better 
education than the rest, could talk glibly by the hour 
upon social wrongs, the necessity of sweeping away 
all class distinctions, and reforming the world generally. 
But a very little of the observation afforded by the close 
intercourse of a ship, sufficed to show his real character, 
and that benevolence or philanthropy had nothing to do 
with his tirades, and that he was an envious, evil-speak- 
ing, worthless fellow; in short, that nothing required 
reforming more urgently than himself. I had often 
come in contact with him by his coming to me with 
unfounded complaints about the provisions, and had soon 
set him down as one of those characters of whom those 
in authority in ships have such a horror, viz., your dis- 
contented, dissatisfied grumbler, always on the look- 
out for grievances, always making mischief on board. 

The boatswain’s statement now set me thinking, and 
I determined to probe the matter to the bottom. I in- 
quired if he remembered anything that passed between 
the two. He said, that he had gone forward to look 
up at a man who was doing something on one of the 
yards, and of course did not pay much attention to a 
conversation between a man and a child of seven. But 
he heard Payne urge the boy to do something or other, 
and offer to give him some reward, the boy replying 
that his mother would be very angry if she knew. 
The foretopmast staysail was half hauled down, as it 
was nearly calm, and hung in folds on the forecastle, 
screening the boatswain from Payne’s view, and he left 
without hearing more. 

“ Now, why should the man deny having spoken to 
the child? He must have been urging him to do some- 
thing wrong,” I asked. 

“ Well, sir, I think I can guess,” replied the boat- 
swain. “From what I know of that chap, it’s my belief 
he’s dared the boy to go out on the boom, and the little 
fellow has lost his hold, and tumbled overboard. I’ve 
seen him play such a trick once before—offered to help 
one of the youngsters up the shrouds, and then ran 
away down and left him, and laughed at his fright. He 
and I had some words about that matter.” 

“ But that was a base, a most infamous thing, and 
makes the fellow out far worse than I thought him to 
be,” I said. 

“Of course I don’t mean to say he wanted the child 
to go overboard ; but he’s one of that kind of men that 
likes to get the boys round him, sets them a quarrelling 
with one another, and makes them ten times worse than 
they would be without him. I’ve often watched his 
games with ’em, and seen the scrapes they’ve got into 
through him. I don’t know what he may be ashore, 
but here, aboard, he’s a nuisance. You see, sir, there’s 
no work that he must do aboard, and so, as they say 
the devil always finds work for the likes of him, he gets 
into mischief.” 

One of the ship’s apprentices had joined us as we 
were talking, and he now mentioned that, when helping 
to overhaul the vessel forward, he had noticed that 
Payne did not assist at all heartily, and looked somehow, 
not exactly frightened, he said, but as if it wasn’t any 
use looking. And one reason, the lad also remarked, he 
liked to have the children of the saloon passengers about 
him, was, that he was in the habit of bribing them to 
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filch the provisions from their own table, and bring them 
to him. “He promises to cut them out boats, and such 
like things ; but it ain’t often he keeps his promises, for 
only to-day I heard some of ’em tell him so. He's as 
lazy as he’s long, and likes best to lay on his beam ends, 
and spin his yarns to whoever'll listen. But they all 
pretty well know him now, forrard, and I despise him, 
though he is a clever fellow, too, they say.” 

A sudden thought, suggested by what the young man 
had just said, flashed upon my mind, filling me with a 
vague hope, and yet, upon consideration, I dismissed it 
as utterly improbable. ‘He could not be so base ag 
that, surely,” I said to myself. 

“Can you leave the deck a moment, boatswain? Ask 
Mr. Treadwell to let you. I want you to come forward 
with me and see this man.” 

We descended the companion ladder leading into the 
steerage; a dim lamp swung from the beam, scarcely 
dispelling the darkness, and showed all the doors of the 
different berths, opened on account of the heat. Know- 
ing where Payne’s bunk was, I took down the light and 
walked up to it. The man was sound asleep and snor- 
ing. “Surely he must have a good, or else a very 
callous conscience,” thought I, as I shook him until he 
woke. 

“Payne!” I said, “I am sure you know something 
about that poor boy; it was observed that you did not 
join in the search for him.” 

As soon as he recovered from the surprise of this 
sudden interruption to his slumbers, he began to pro- 
test that he knew nothing whatever about the boy. 

“Don’t tell me that,” I said; “think of his poor 
mother, nearly killed with the shock, and if you can 
clear up this mystery, do so at once.’ And I paused 
and looked at him keenly. At this appeal he hesitated 
a moment, looked confused, but quickly recovering his 
hardihood, again denied all knowledge of the matter; 
and when the boatswain broadly stated his suspicions, he 
repelled them indignantly enough. I was satisfied, and 
ran up on deck. 

“That boy is no¢t overboard at all,” I said to the 
astonished boatswain; “and that fellow has known it 
all the while;” and instantly went to the steward and 
woke him. 

“ Steward, I want you to get up. Were you in the 
lazarette to-day ?” (The store-room where the supplies 
were kept.) 

“Yes, doctor, for a few minutes, just before dinner. 
Why ?” 

“T hope to find that missing child there; so bring 
your key.” 

“He ain’t there, doctor,” said the man, “because I 
went and looked in, thinking he might have crept in 
after me, and be waiting there ashamed to call out.” 

My hopes fell as he spoke; but upon further question 
I found he had not overhauled the place carefully ; 80, 
taking the key, I entered. It was a large room at the 
end of the cabin below, extending across the width of 
the ship, and was filled with bags, casks, and cases, with 
just sufficient room to wind through to the centre. At 
first we could see nothing; but, standing still and 
listening, the sound of breathing reached our ears from 
a distant corner, where a number of bags were piled; 
and there we found the missing child, with a small bag 
full of almonds, raisins, and oranges by his side. 

“Don’t wake him,” I said to the steward, who was 
about roughly to arouse the sleeper; and I stepped 
lightly to Mrs. Butler’s berth, and was admitted by the 
lady passenger on watch; but she was still in a deep 
sleep; so, merely whispering the good news, to be told 
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to her gently when she awoke, I left, and knocked at 
the door of the next cabin, where Miss Butler and the 
children were. She had heard me, and had hastily 
dressed herself, dreading some new calamity from this 
untimely summons. I shall never forget the startled 
and amazed look upon her pale face, as, taking her by 
the hand, I led her to the door of the store-room, which 
was close by. There was a lamp burning in the cabin, 
and by its light she could perceive, by the smile on my 
face, that I had some good news for her. 

“The steward has got something nice for you in his 
store-room, Miss Butler; have you not, Perkins ?” 

“Some’nt nice!” he grumbled; “yes, he is a nice 
article, to kick up all this shindy in the ship; if he was 
mine, I know he’d catch a nice rope’s-ending, and no 
mistake.” 

“T rather think,” I said, as I lifted the boy up and 
carried him off, “ it will be that fellow forward who will be 
found to deserve punishment; for I am positive he has 
persuaded the child to do this.” And we fully ascertained 
such to bethecase. ‘T'o obtain some of the coveted luxu- 
ries of the saloon, he had induced him, partly by bribes 
and principally by persuading the child that, as a cabin 
passenger, he had a right to them, to enter the store- 
room and help himself. He had made the boy promise 
that if discovered he would not betray him; and at 
first the little fellow manfully refused to criminate him. 
But his mother’s grief, and his sister’s entreaties that 
he would tell the whole truth, at last prevailed, and he 
confessed that he should never have thought of it, had 
not Payne suggested it, and supplied him with the bag 
to hold the spoil. When he found himself locked in, 
he waited patiently, thinking that his tempter would, 
on ascertaining that fact, tell the steward, and that he 
would presently be liberated; and while thus waiting 
he fell asleep, and slept through the whole uproar. But 
as his telling would compromise himself and show a 
guilty knowledge of the boy’s intention, Mr. Payne, with 
the cowardly selfishness peculiar to such characters, re- 
frained from doing so. What to him was the mother’s 
agony, and the consternation of the whole ship ? ‘ They'll 
find him in the morning, and then it will be all right,” 
was the salve he applied to his conscience. 

But in the morning he found it was not “all right.” 
The indignation excited against him was naturally in- 
tense. ‘The callousness and brutal indifference to the 
sufferings of the unfortunate mother, already so severely 
tried—the utter want of feeling, as shown by his going 
to sleep, leaving the poor child locked up in that dismal 
place, when a word from him would have liberated him— 
caused such universal disgust on board, that his fellow 
passengers held a kind of court-martial, and inflicted 
summary chastisement. He did not show his face for 
a week after; and then, by the manner he limped about 
the deck, it was plain to all that his bones still ached 
from the punishment he had received. 


GRAY AND THE “ELEGY.” 


Tux coloured illustration accompanying this number is 
from a sketch, taken this summer, of the church and 
burying-ground of Stoke Pogeis, in Berkshire, the scene 
of the far-famed “ Elegy written in a Country Church- 
yard.” Many such churchyards might give rise to the 
sentiments so nobly expressed by Gray ; but we are sure 
that at Stoke Pogeis is the locality stamped with im- 
mortal fame by the moral and philosophic poet. His 
mother and aunt resided at Stoke; he himself often 
quitted Cambridge to live there; his beloved relatives 





were buried in a vault in Stoke churchyard, near the 
chancel door; and by the direction in his will, he him- 
self was also buried there. On a moss-grown stone is 
inscribed his affectionate memorial of his aunt and 
mother, and on the wall of the church is this inscrip- 
tion :—- 
Opposite to this stone, 
In the same tomb upon which he has so feelingly recorded his grief at 
the loss of a beloved parent, are deposited the remains of 
THOMAS GRAY, 
The Author of the “‘ Elegy written in a Gountry Churchyard.”’ 
He was buried August 6, 1771. 


Stoke Pogeis is easily reached from the Slough station 
of the Great Western Railway, and the beautiful scenery 
around, with a fine monument to Gray, recalling the 
classic scenes he has so beautifully described, will well 
repay the trouble of a visit. More than five-and-twenty 
years ago, when travelling was not quite so rapid, the 
writer of this made a pilgrimage to Stoke, by way of 
Windsor; and although the time of day was high noon, 
instead of the calm evening twilight with which the 
Elegy opens, when “ drowsy tinklings lull the distant 
folds,” he was fortunate enough to hear what dwellers in 
towns would call the picturesque sound of the sheep- 
bells, wafted across a neighbouring field. 

Mr. Gray had written his Elegy in the year 1750, and 
he communicated it to his friend Horace Walpole, who 
showed it about for some time in manuscript, and it was 
received with the applause it so justly deserved. It 
found its way into a magazine, and this was the means 
of first making him known to the public. We may fancy 
how his fastidious and shrinking mind would be annoyed 
by the circumstances which he thus relates in a letter 
to Walpole :—* Cambridge, Feb. 11, 1751.—Yesterday I 
had the misfortune of receiving a letter from certain 
gentlemen (as their bookseller expresses it) who have 
taken the magazine of magazines into their hands. They 
tell me that an ingenious poem, called ‘ Reflections in a 
Country Churchyard,’ has been communicated to them, 
which they are printing forthwith; that they are informed 
the excellent author of it is I, byname, and that they beg 
not only his indulgence but the honour of his correspond- 
ence,etc. As I am not at all disposed either to be so indul- 
gent, or so correspondent as they desire, I have but one 
bad way left to escape the honour they would inflict 
upon me, and therefore am obliged to desire you would 
make Dodsley print it immediately from your copy, but 
without my name. The title must be, ‘ Elegy written 
in a Country Churchyard.’ ” 

Gray said, “ The stanzas have been so applauded, it is 
quite a shame to repeat it. I mean not to be modest ; 
but it is a shame for those who have said such super- 
lative things about them, that I cannot repeat them.” 

An early tribute to the merits of the Elegy occurs in 
an anecdote related by Professor Robison, of Edin- 
burgh, then a midshipman on board the “ Royal William,” 
one of the fleet engaged in the taking of Quebec. He 
happened to be on duty in the boat in which General 
Wolfe went to visit some of his posts the night before 
the battle, which was expected to be decisive of the fate 
of the campaign. The evening was fine; and the scene, 
considering the work they were engaged in, and the 
morning to which they were looking forward, sufficiently 
impressive. As they rowed along, the General, with 
much feeling, repeated nearly the whole of Gray’s Elegy 
(which had appeared not long before, and was yet but 
little known) to an officer who sat with him in the stern 
of the boat; adding, as he concluded, that “ he would 
prefer being the author of that poem to the glory of 
beating the French to-morrow.” 

Goldsmith, having published a “ Life of Parnell,” with 
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the zeal of a biographer thinks it necessary to exalt his 
hero above everybody else, and says, “ The ‘ Night Piece 
on Death’ deserves every praise; and I should suppose, 
with very little amendment, might be made to surpass 
all those night pieces and churchyard pieces that have 
since appeared.” On which Johnson remarks, “ The 
‘ Night Piece on Death’ is indirectly preferred by Gold- 
smith to Gray’s Elegy; but, in my opinion, Gray has 
the advantage in dignity, variety, and originality of sen- 
timent.” 

Johnson himself had criticised the poems of Gray with 
severity which appears almost malignant; but when he 
comes to the Elegy, his tone is entirely changed. “ In 
the character of his Elegy I rejoice to concur with the 
common reader. ‘The churchyard abounds with images 
which find a mirror in every mind, and with sentiments 
to which every bosom returns an echo. The four stanzas 
beginning ‘ Yet even these bones’ are to me original. 
{ have never scen the notions in any other place; yet he 
that reads them here persuades himself that he has 
ulways felt them. Had Gray written often thus, it had 
been vain to blame and useless to praise him.” Robert 
Hall thought Gray’s Elegy “the finest thing ever 
written.” 

Mr. Gray was born in Cornhill, November 26, 1716. 
His father was a Mr. Philip Gray, a scrivener of London. 
His mother’s brother, Mr. Antrobus, was assistant to 
Dr. George, at Eton; and under him Mr. Gray was 
educated at that celebrated school. At eighteen he left 
school, and entered a pensioner at Peterhouse, in Cam- 
bridge. Five years afterwards, in 1739, he travelled in 
Krance and Italy as companion to Horace Walpole, 
whose friendship he had gained at Eton; but unfor- 
tunately they quarrelled in the course of their tour, and 
Mr. Gray returned alone. Mr. Walpole took the blame 
of their disagreement on himself. In 1741 he retired 
to Cambridge, and became Bachelor of Civil Law, and, 
excepting occasional absences, he passed at Cambridge 
the rest of his life. When the British Museum was first 
opened, he took a lodging near it, where he resided three 
years, reading and transcribing. In 1768 the Duke of 
Grafton appointed him Professor of Modern History at 
Jambridge. He died of gout in the stomach, producing 
strong convulsions, on the 30th of July, 1771. 

Gray was a man of great learning and research, but 
he did not mix much with the literary society of his 
time. He was timid and reserved, but very affectionate 
to the few friends whom he admitted to his confidence; 
and he merits much of our compassion, as being subject 
to the dreadful malady of low spirits. ‘“ Melancholy 
marked him for her own.” He had the most unbounded 
contempt for the infidels and sceptics of former days and 
his own—the Shafteshurys, Voltaires, and Fredericks, 
who did their worst to discredit Christianity. We can 
only wish that the philosophic and virtuous author of 
the Elegy had gained a clearer knowledge of the consola- 
tions which the gospel holds out to those who, with a 
meek and thankful gratitude, are enabled to embrace it. 





THROUGH COVENT GARDEN. 


A stro through Covent Garden is pleasant enough at 
any time of the day, and at any season of the year; for 
there is always something there to be seen which is 
worth looking at—some luxurious production of the hot- 
house, or some triumph of the gardener’s skill, to tempt 
the appetite or delight the eye. The florists and the 
fruit-growers who cater for the metropolis have brought 
their industry to such a pitch of perfection, that, if it is 
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worth their while to do so, they can in a manner work 
independently of climate; or rather, they can manufacture 
climate in their laboratories, and bring to maturity 
the fruits or flowers of all seasons in any season they 
like. That they can and do this, Covent Garden proves, 
in the most unmistakeable manner, every working 
day of the year; and whoever visits the market, let 
him go when he will, shall not have his labour in vain, 
But he who would see the market in perfection, when 
all its treasures are displayed, and its characteristic acti- 
vities in full operation, should turn out of bed about 
cock-crow, on some fine autumn morning, and should 
land himself in the square just as the sun is gilding the 
chimney-tops. 

We make our approach from the north, and have to 
navigate our way along Long Acre and down James 
Street, through a dense drift of hand-barrows, donkey- 
traps, and costermongers’ carts, which the great tidal 
wave of traffic, which sets towards this direction an hour 
or two before dawn, has washed up upon all the con- 
verging thoroughfares. The approach is not easy; one 
has to elbow one’s way amongst a burden-bearing race, 
all plunging in different directions, at the double quick 
step, and cach man loaded apparently upon a different 
principle. One charges you with a battering-engine 
borne in front of his stomach; asecond elbows you with 
a sack of potatoes swinging from his shoulders; a third 
embraces you fraternally with a brace of bushel-baskets, 
one on each arm; and a fourth looms past you like a 
walking tower, being at least a dozen feet high—-six feet 
man, and six feet baskets piled on his head. It does 
not tend to the arrangement of your ideas that these 
amusing evolutions take place under a cross-fire of nine- 
pounders, in the shape of solid cabbages, discharged from 
a row of waggons standing like so many redoubts to 
defend the market. However, by dint of perseverance 
we manage to turn their flank, and getting by degrees 
past these noisy outworks, and through a domain which 
seems in the course of being macadamized with ripe 
plums and French beans, emerge at that flowery end of 
the central arcade which abuts upon the front of Si. 
Paul’s Church. 

Just at this moment here is perhaps the pleasantest 
spot in the whole market. You are in a_ bower of 
flowers, which every moment is changing its proportions 
and outline ; while you have outlooks on all sides, each 
a little picture in perspective, of what is going on else- 
where. The flowers are in such perplexing abundance, 
that you do not know which to admire first. They are 
crammed together in such dense heaps, that, but for your 
weight, you might pick out a promenade upon the mass 
of petals. Asters of all colours, and of luxuriant growth, 
are the most plentiful and striking, and of themselves, so 
diverse are their hues, form a brilliant variety. Roses, 
stocks, mulleins, lupins, beautiful masses of heath, the 
hibiscus, lobelia, pinks, carnations, dahlias, mathiolas, 
marigolds, calceolarias, and magnificent fuchsias, with 
numbers of others which it were difficult to name, add 
their fragrance and beauty to the scene, and contrast 
somewhat startlingly with the uproar and din which pre- 
vail on all sides, and the curt sharp dialogue in which bar- 
gains are driven. For this is notably the hour of busi- 
ness, and business is being done at a rate which has few 
parallels in other places : the flowers move off like pieces 
from a chess-board when the game is brisk, and their 
places are supplied by new, or the stock is re-arranged, 
and air admitted to the closely-packed masses. Almost 
momentarily the carts of the retailers are driving off, 
loaded with their sweet spoils; and others are stepping 
into the ranks to be filled in their turn. 
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THROUGH COVENT GARDEN. 


But the mellow odour of ripe fruit sweeps down the 
arcade, and invites us to see what Pomona has sent this 
morning to adorn and enrich the dessert-tables of the 
wealthy. By this time the shopkeepers of the arcade 
have dressed their windows and show-boards, which are 
literally crammed with luxurious fruits of the most 
choice and tempting description. Perhaps the most 
beautiful and seductive of them all are the purple 
clusters, broad, plump, and transparent, of the dainty 
English grape, with their virgin bloom unstained, and 
delicately cradled inthe fresh vine-leaves. Foreign grapes 
there are also in plenty, and the sight of them brings 
back those old days of summer in southern France, when 
grapes were a drug, and the very soil was soddened 
with the juice of the vine; but for the table no grape 
equals those of our own growth, and none have ever 
been so highly prized. Next tothe English grapes, the 
most valuable, because the most delicious, are the 
various kinds of English wall-fruit: peaches as big as 
cricket-balls ; glossy nectarines blushing a rich scarlet- 
brown; downy apricots freckled by the sun; huge mon- 
ster plums round as a cannon-ball, and appropriately 
named Goliaths; luscious greengages, Orleans plums, 
and swans’-eggs; blushing magnum-bonums, etc., etc, 
These are all tastefully displayed in round wicker pun- 
nets, the size of a dessert-plate, and prettily decked with 
leaves or moss, for the dessert-table, Then there are 
the mellow pears from the Channel Islands or the south 
of France, of which, before the season has come to an 
end, there will be fresh varieties almost weekly, and 
ranging in price from sixpenee a dozen to as high, may- 
be (for such was the case last year), as five shillings a 
pear—such high-priced specimens sometimes weighing 
nearly two pounds each. Some of the decorated baskets 
contain the last strawberries of the season, now selling 
at an abnormal price, because of their scarcity; some are 
filled with late currants, others with mulberries, others 
with bursting figs, and others, again, with the lilliputian 
American apples. Then come the pine-apples, though, 
whether they are of English or foreign growth, it is 
difficult to say. Melons also are plentiful—round and 
rough, or egg-shaped and smooth—together with other 


specimens of the gourd tribe, including cucumbers half a |: 


yard long, and coronet-shaped marrows no bigger than 
a potato, The attractions of these various fruits are 
heightened by rich displays of colour scattered among 
them in the form of elegant bouquets of the rarest 
flowers, cunningly arranged so as to produce a dazzling 
effect. These bouquets are themselves rather expensive 
affairs, some of them containing flowers forced for the 
purpose at considerable cost: the putting of them to- 
gether is a business of itself, requiring both taste and 
skill, as well as a knowledge of effect, and is followed by 
young women who devote themselves to it, and indeed 
work at it daily throughout the year. These bouquets, 
fashioned in Covent Garden, are despatched to order to 
any part of the kingdom, being in request on festive 
occasions, to figure at banquets or at wedding cere- 
monies, and sometimes cut a rather alarming figure in 
the bill of costs. Some of the fruits are new to us; 
such is the aubergine, a long cylindrical bulb, of a blood- 
red colour and transparent as glass; such are some of 
the apples, which have a tint more delicate than the 
softest peach; and such is a large underground nut, 
black as soot without, and snowy white within. Bright 
bits of colour are the tomatoes and capsicums, some of 
which last are exhibited growing in pots; their fiery 
scarlet glows and sparkles amid the cool green of the 
marrows and salads, or the quiet background of tinted 
moss, with which they are purposely contrasted, 
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As we stroll up and down, the morning visitors flock 
into the arcade to make their purchases for the day; and as 
the space is limited, it soon becomes rather closely crowd- 
ed. With the buyers come the Welsh and Irish basket- 
women—the same physiognomies that we have known 
any time these forty years—who seem to be an institution 
in Covent Garden, and to transmit their characteristics 
from one gencration to another. We note that, as a rule, 
it is the best of everything which first attracts the buyer 
and first finds its way into Biddy’s basket, and that it is 
the article not so good—he it fruit, flower, or vegetable— 
which is left for the late comer, As we haye no pur- 
chases to make, and do not care to be in the way of 
those who have, we pass towards the east end of the 
inclosure, and, mounting the stairs, step out upon the 
roof. 
Some years have passed away since our last visit to 
this upper market, and some notable changes have taken 
place. The modern fancy for aquariums and vivariums 
has evidently been the moving cause of these changes ; 
for this upper platform, which was formerly a depository 
for flowers and plants only, is now appropriated to a 
novel purpose, ‘The fountain playing in the middle 
swarms with gold and silver fish, and around it are 
grouped a number of tanks and capacious globes, or 
urn-shaped vessels of glass, each and all inhabited by 
the denizens of the field-pond and the hedge-row ditch, 
whom the modern phase of natural history enthusiasm 
has promoted to be denizens of the drawing-room. Here 
are minnows, and stickle-backs, and water-newts, and 
pond-snails, all thriving in their native element, and 
supplied with the watér-weeds and plants which they 
love best, Nor are these the only live-steck of the place: 
two rather spacions aviaries have been built, and stocked 
with birds, the parrot tribes being the most gandy and 
by far the most noisy. Among the smaller birds we 
note the diamond sparrow, the Napoleon bishop, the 
indigo bird, our old friend the Java sparrow or avadivat, 
who is such a benefactor to the Mauritian sugar-planters, 
and the Virginian nightingale, a handsome ruddy-breasted 
bird, but miserably in the dumps, poor fellow, as though 
he knew what was going on in his native land. 

Another novelty, to us at least, is the fernery, con- 
sisting of two glazed buildings, containing a collection 
both of British and foreign: ferns, many of which are 
rare and of great beauty; and containing, further, a huge 
glass tank, stocked with a shoal of gold and variegated 
fish, who pass their time in swimming, as though under 
the conduct of a leader, to and fro along the central 
length of the tank—probably because the light, which 
to all fish is an attraction, falls strongly upon the water 
in that direction. The collection of plants on the roof 
is in no way remarkable; perhaps they are selected for 
that position as much for their hardiness as any other 
quality; they are such as are in occasional demand for 
ornamenting suburban front gardens, and a good many 
are chrysanthemums in boxes and pots, kept in store for 
the coming autumn. 

Leaving the roof, and making what haste we may 
through the potato and kitchen-vegetable department of 
the market, we are soon in the new flower market, which 
occupies what was formerly the site of a number of 
houses forming the east side of Tavistock Court and a 
part of Tavistock Street. The demand for flowers, 
which for many years past has been on the increase 
among all classes of Londoners, brought such an abun- 
dance of flowers to Covent Garden as almost threatened 
to swamp the rest of the trade. The potatoes and cab- 
bages objected to be smothered out of existence, even by 





flowers; and therefore room had to be made for the 
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floral commerce in some other direction, and hence the 
present flower market. All that can be said in its praise 
is, that it affords space for the transaction of business; 
it is simply a walled and partially-roofed shed of con- 
siderable dimensions, nothing more. Every species of 
flower that can be raised in this country is sold here 
during the season, and they are sold in all stages of 
their growth, to suit different classes of customers. Of 
flowers ready gathered the sale is also enormous, amount- 
ing, during the weeks of spring and early summer, to 
many tons in weight daily. The business of the flower 
market commences before the dawn, and the flowers 
begin to arrive in carts and waggons soon after midnight, 
so that due preparations for the sale are made during 
the night, the arrangement of the goods having to be 
got through by gaslight. By the time that daylight 
dawns upon the scene, on a Saturday morning in summer, 
the large area is one blaze of bright and beautiful cclour, 
and is crowded with dealers from all parts of London, 
and of all grades, from the fashionable florists of the 
West End to the flower-woman of the streets, who cries 
her sweet wares through the quiet districts of town or 
suburb, or dispenses them from door-step or kerb-stone 
to the passers-by. For a few hours the market is a 
scene of astonishing bustle and activity; from the na- 
ture of the merchandise, which will not admit of much 
lugging about, and a large proportion of which will be 
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of no value by to-morrow night, it is of course desirable 
that sales should be effected as quickly as possible; and 
consequently there is no kind of traffic which is carried 
on in amore summary manner. As all who purchase 
to sell again do so with the intention of selling the same 
day, it is plain that they must lose no time, but must 
have the day before them to sell in; the result is, that 
the business of the flower market is usually over about 
breakfast time, and if you arrive upon the scene so late 
as ten o’clock in the.forenoon, you will probably find it 
empty and deserted. 

This supplemental flower market is the only real 
addition to the commercial area of Covent Garden, which 
has been made for many years—indeed, since the com- 
pletion of the market in 1830. When, a few years back, 
the Floral Hall was built on the north side of the square 
close to Covent Garden Theatre, it was in the anticipa- 
tion that it would serve as an appendage to the market, 
and be the depository for the sale of the choicest flowers. 
From causes upon which we need not enter, those anti- 
cipations were never realized, the growers of the flowers 
not relishing the regulations of the proprietors of the 
Hall, which it has been proposed to use as a concert- 
room, for which purpose it is not ill adapted. The ne- 
cessity for the enlargement of the market has been re- 
peatedly canvassed, the present area being much too 
confined for the enormous traffic of which it ig the centre ; 
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but thei’e are gieat difficulties in the way of enlargement, 
and it seems to be a question whether the removal of a 
portion of the traffic to some other locality might not 
be the better expedient. There was a talk, some few 
years back, of taking down St. Paul’s Church, of adding 
the burial ground to the market, and extending the 
square westward as far as Bedford Street, northward 
into King Street, and southward into Henrietta Street. 
Such extension would certainly meet the requirements 
of the market for many years to come; but the sug- 
gestion was never practically entertained. There would 
naturally be objections on the part of the parishioners, 
to destroying the handsome structure of Inigo Jones, 
and to desecrating the last resting-place of so many 
celebrated persons whose names are a part of our history ; 
and hence the plan may have fallen to the ground. 
Among the dead who rest beneath the vaults of the 
church, are Butler, the author of “ Hudibras ;” Lely, the 
painter; Grinling Gibbons, the immortal carver in wood ; 
Macklin, the actor, who died at the age of 107;* Dr. 
Wolcott, alias Peter Pindar, and Strange, the engraver. 
An ingenious plan for enlarging the market in a 
totally different way was also mooted a few years ago. 
The desiderated area was to be gained by erecting a new 
market on the top of the old one; the waggons con- 
taining the heavy goods were to be hoisted by mechani- 
cal means to the level of the new platform, and there to 
discharge their loads of culinary vegetables, leaving the 
space below free for the commerce in fruit and flowers. 
An elaborate model of the market thus reconstructed 
was prepared and exhibited, and the scheme found many 
admirers; but there were sound practical objections 
against its adoption, the most formidable being the diffi- 
culty of getting rid of hundreds of tons of heavy goods 
from an upper story, in sufficiently quick time. Under 
the present system, the heavy loads of vegetables dis- 
appear from the market, in good part, almost as soon as 
they arrive there; they are sold to purchasers who have 
their vehicles on the spot, and are pitched by scores, as 
fast as they are bought, into these conveyances, which 
are driven off the ground as soon as the transaction is 
concluded. 1t was foreseen that, if they were accumu- 
lated in masses upon an upper story, the labour of get- 
ting them down, after they had become the property of 
five hundred different people, would entail such a state 
of confusion as would seriously perplex and retard the 
operations of business, if it did not defeat them alto- 
gether. This scheme, therefore, fell into abeyance; and 
We are not aware that any other plan for securing more 
market space has been suggested. Meanwhile, as Lon- 
don grows and spreads on all sides, the traffic is ever 
increasing; for although there are fruit and vegetable 
markets in the metropolis besides Covent Garden, there 
is no other of like reputation, and the necessity for en- 
largement becomes rapidly more urgent. It would be 
interesting, if such a thing were possible, to tabulate the 
sales of each succeeding season in this busy market, and 
thus to show at a glance what is the real rate of increase 
in the traffic. We cannot do this, however, as there are no 
authentic statistics to be obtained, and there are indeed 
no data from which they could be prepared. It has been 
shown, with some appearance of probability, that London 
consumes about a thousand tons of vegetables every day; 
but what proportion of this huge amount is supplied by 
Covent Garden can only be guessed. Ten years ago, a 
popular writer in “ Household Words” gave the number 
of cabbages yearly sold in Covent Garden as 40,000,000; 
of cauliflowers, 2,000,000; of pottles of strawberries, 


- So Says the inscription on the tablet within the church; but the in- 
Scription on the plate of the coffin gives the age of the deceased as 97, 








600,000 or 700,000; of lettuces, 750,000; while the peas 
amounted to 300,000 bushels, and the onions to 500,000 
bushels ; but we are not informed upon what authority 
these figures are based. The authorities of the market 
only know how many baskets of fruit, and how many 
loads of vegetables arrive—what are the contents of each 
basket, package, or load, they make no attempt to ascer- 
tain. That by far the greater proportion of London is 
supplied with green vegetables through the medium of 
the Covent Garden dealers, there is little doubt. Even 
the open strect markets, which spring up in every popu- 
lous district on the Saturday, draw their supplies chiefly 
from thence; and thither every night converge the carts 
and waggons of the cultivators of some thirty thousand 
acres and more, which, lying in the vicinity of the me- 
tropolis, are devoted to the production of fruit and 
garden-stuffs for the inhabitants. 





RAMBLES OF AN AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
INSPECTOR. 


1X.—AN IRISH SCHOOL, 


TWENTY miles north-east of Melbourne one reaches the 
foot of that series of ranges which, extending westward 
for two hundred miles, and north-eastward and north- 
ward for about two thousand, may be considered the 
richest mountains in the world; as in them occur the 
great auriferous deposits of Australia. The Chains are 
known by various names. But not far eastward of the 
point I have described, the Alps may be said to arise; 
and in that direction, as well as northward and south- 
ward, they are a network of hills, bound together by 
huge forests, and almost impenetrable thickets. ‘Though 
without glaciers, our Alps have aiguwille points seven 
thousand feet in height. It was in the dense scrub of 
the Gipps Land Alps that Count Strzelecki, the explorer, 
and his party endured such trials, having for three weeks 
to subsist upon the unpleasant meat of the wild kaola, 
and being for days without a fire to protect them from 
the inclemency of the weather. 

In the course of my duties I came under a part of this 
frowning range. ‘The main floor of the country, previous 
to the convulsion, was of slate. Through the vast masses 
of this formation the granite had torn its way from be- 
neath, breaking, tilting, carrying on the various beds, 
and fixing itself, as a satiated invader, surrounded by 
the stilled victims of its fury. 

The sun’s beams were playing about the crags of that 
rugged steep, and sending bright glances downward on 
me, before black night came to curtain all for repose. 
The shadows deepened as I rode upward to that granitic 
wall, threading my way between morasses, and around 
huge boulders, and by towering trees two hundred feet 
in height. A clearing here and there, a log fence, and a 
stray cow, indicated my approach to a settlement in the 
forest. Some very rude huts were scattered about in 
the gullies at the foot of the ranges, and a roadside inn, 
of most primitive structure, stood out to welcome the 
weary traveller. 

I had come to the Irish colony. It was not known 
by any other name than that of the public-house, being 
spoken of as the “ Latrobe Inn,” so called from the first 
superintendent and governor of the golden Jand—a 
scholar and a Christian. Our friends of the Emerald 
Isle are very fond of getting together in family groups, 
and thus establish colonies within the colony. They 
manage to get sometimes to odd places, often out of the 
common route, but where a bit of good land is to be 
found. After the endurance of considerable privation, 
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which they bear with much philosophy, they find them- 
selves by the tide of circumstances brought into con- 
ditions of prosperity. Their settlements always present 
a fine show of barefooted little ones. 

Rough as was the accommodation I received at the 
little inn, it was most grateful to a hungry man seeck- 
ing a meal and a bed at nightfall. When tea was 
over I sought the landlady, to get some particulars of 
the school to be examined in the morning. Of portly 
person and of voluble tongue, she seemed a fitting 
one for her business. Among other bits of news, she in- 
formed me that ten of her own children went to the school. 
She could not send more than those at present, but the 
rest were coming on! 

The next morning one of the wonderful ten was sent 
as guide to the school. I came to an edifice constructed 
hefore the genius of Paxton had embellished the world. 
The house was essentially of the bush order of archi- 
tecture. The materials were not of marble and Corinthian 
brass, but of mud and unhewn timber. The walls were 
massive enough, with a variety of curves both inward 
and outward. The roof was covered with huge slabs of 
bark, which age had wrinkled and twisted so much, that 
a hat could conveniently be pitched through several 
openings. 

Observing two open spaces at the sides, I inquired of 
the master for what they were intended, ‘They are 
windows, sir.” “But they have neither sashes nor 
glass,” said I. “'They never had,” was thereply. “ But 
how do you manage when it rains?” was my anxious 
interrogative. ‘ Why,” answered my easy friend, “ when 
it rains on the one side, I shift the children on to the 
other.” I was satisfied. 

“ But the floor,” I went on to ask, “how do you con- 
trive to keep the wet out of there?” “That bothers 
me,” said the poor fellow, witha sigh. “You see itis a 
mud floor, sir; and, by the constant sweeping after the 
children, it gets into holes. Then the rain comes in 
through the roof and windows, and the water won’t run 
off, because the step is down into the room.” 

The furniture was in. keeping. There were desks and 
forms of rude slabs. The copybooks were of coarse 
paper, stitched up within brown paper covers. The 
books were few indeed, and slates still fewer. So much 
for the external. 

The examination followed. The children, some thirty 
in number, were clean, rosy, and well-behaved. There 
was a certain simplicity about their manners that indi- 
cated their residence at an out-of-the-way part of the 
country. It was certainly remarkable to find, in a new 
colony like Victoria, a locality in which all the children 
attending school were native born, and all, too, born of 
Irish parents. 

In spite of the unfavourable circumstances of school 
and material, I observed the education to be superior to 
that known in most country places. The reading, 
writing, mental arithmetic, geography, and grammar 
were certainly above the average. One-third of the 
school read the History of England, though having but 
three copies of the book. Their answers were given 
with freedom and accuracy upon the lesson. Several 
had advanced into geometry, and one little girl of nine 
years of age, with bare feet and laughing eyes, had pro- 
gressed favourably in algebra. . . 

What was more pleasing to notice was the spirit of 
kindness that seemed to prevail there. The master 
had evidently sought no less to improve their morals 
than increase their learning. He spoke to me with 
enthusiasm of his love for his yourg charge, and his 
wish to liye and die among them. 





I looked in at the habitation of this good fellow. Ti 
was hung on to the main building, being a little bit of a 
room with a sort of a door; the usual all-open space 
intended for a window—possibly provided with an im- 
promptu shutter at night—a native floor, and an 
abundant means of ventilation. The cooking utensils of 
this bachelor of the village were of the simplest descrip- 
tion, and his furniture, like his wardrobe, boasted no 
extensive assortment, and no modern fashion. 

But here the man was contented to be happy and 
useful. In that unexciting hermit life, his ambition 
had no food for growth. Surrounded by the magni- 
ficence of Nature, he was not to be troubled by the 
petty cares of existence. He was king in his school- 
room, and no one vexed him in his solitude; and yet ho 
lived to some purpose. He toiled for no human glory, 
and for no human praise. His few books were well 
read; his few pupils were well taught. His influence 
was for good in that small community. His own thoughts 
and hopes were upon the great future. 

As I parted from this quiet little man, I could not 
help thinking how few, amidst a brighter sphere, and 
with more extended advantages, performed their duty 
in this world, for this world’s good, as that poor solitary 
of the Irish school in the forest of Australia. 


X.—THE KIND OLD TEACHER. 

Of one other Irish school, my recollections are pleasant. 
A pretty village lay in my district. It was a garden 
home. The richness of its soil, its situation on the 
banks of the Yarra, and its proximity to the capital 
of the colony, brought it early into settlement. If not 
tilled after the Norfolk and Lothian system, the ground 
yielded most satisfactory results, whether in the abund- 
ance of wheat and hay, the flavour of potatoes, or the 
luxuriance of grapes. 

As an Irishman takes instinctively to the spade, this 
agricultural locality, like all the old farming spots of 
the colonies, became the heritage of the chosen islanders. 
The old plan of farming in Australia was the small 
acre system. Large farms are as modern in the southern 
as in the northern hemisphere; and, in the one place as 
in the other, progression of culture is not always accom- 
panied by a growth of happiness among the people. A 
bit of ground is no small source of pleasure to its pos- 
sessor, while it increases his sense of independence, and 
softens the tone of his manners. 

The school T came to inspect was of remote antiquity ; 
it must have been established more than a dozen years. 
Age is but a comparative term; for while Rome is 
hoary beside London, it is but a modern upstart along- 
side of Thebes. 

The building was of wood, of attempted ecclesiastical 
architecture, but of rude manufacture. The interior had 
an elongated aspect, for the room had been extended as 
the population increased. The school furniture, though 
homely, was sufficient for the purpose. The array of 
maps upon the walls gave a lively character to that 
low and ill-lighted room. The floor was scrupulously 
clean, and the children, in spite of their national in- 
difference to the Dutch quality, had been got into a 
most laudable system of external propriety. 

The instruction was rather sound than extended. 
There was no attempt to exhibit the sciences, but the 
reading was thoroughly good. Though the algebra 
was wanting, the arithmetic was correct. The grammar 
was defective, but the geography was excellent, and 
history was not neglected. I was treated with what I 
did not expect there—some fair citations of poetry. In 
few schools of towns had I observed such intelligence of 
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replies to general questioning as in this country place. 
he lessons read were thoroughly understood. 

There was a remarkable regularity and precision 
about the echool, that seemed rather un-Irish like. The 
lads and lasses had all the laughing eye and active gait 
of their parentage; but here everything was most 
orderly and correct. It was “a place for everything, and 
everything in its place’—a most un-colonial experience. 
No child was suffered to advance toward the map to in- 
dicate a place until a nice clean pointer had been given 
him by the monitor. There was no idle chatting among 
these lively scholars, and no rudeness of behaviour. 

I was struck with something more than the me- 
chanism of discipline. There was a quiet subdued 
manner about the children, as uncommon as it was 
gratifying to witness. The co-operative rather than 
the competitive seemed to prevail in the system. The 
excitement of emulation, often so painfully exhibited, 
was absent here. The very animation of the Irish 
character seemed subjected to a gentler influence. But 
with this there was no gloom in the countenance, no 
appearance of forced rigidity; all was easy and natural. 
The tone of voice, the expression to each other, the 
look to the master, were alike simple and kind. 

I felt really taken by surprise, and naturally turned 
to the master for explanation. He was about fifty years 
of age. His dress, of homely manufacture and ancient 
fashion, was neat and clean. His face was expressive 
of calmness and kindness. His eye told of firmness and 
gentleness. Remarkably simple in character, and re- 
served in habits, he seemed but to live for his pupils. 
Affectionately interested in them, they were no less 
drawn to him. A teacher for many years in Ireland, 
he was thoroughly acquainted with his profession. The 
gentle and reverential were the leading features of cha- 
racter he tried to enforce, as also to exhibit in his own 
life As he told me himself, with much feeling, he 
wanted them to be good children above all things, 
because he wanted them to be happy. 





AMONG GREEK ROBBERS. 


Toxcr had a singular adventure and a narrow escape 
among Greek robbers. As this happened in consequence 
of the debts of a Greek bishop, it may be well, before 
giving the details of my story, to afford the reader some 
little information as to how a bishop or archbishop is 
dected in the Eastern Church. He will sce that it is 
not so much their fault that many of these dignitaries 
are burdened with debts all their lifetime. 

Any person who may wish to become a bishop, and is 
thought qualified to hold such a position, applies first 
to the most influential person he knows, such as a pasha 
or some one else who is powerful in the Turkish empire. 
They in their turn request the patriarch to put such a 
person in some vacant post of a bishop. It is seldom 
that such a request is neglected; for the patriarch does 
not wish to offend those who might become his personal 
or political enemies. The bishopric being obtained, the 
happy bishop has usually the unhappiness of having 
hot “a little bill to pay.” To receive gifts for services 
tendered is the common usage in the East, as it was in 
the West in former times. The bishop has to pay such 
friends as have used their influence for the getting of 
the appointment great sums of money, with enormous 
interest ; and if the man should happen to bea poor man, 
is very often the case, he is, we see, burdened with 
debts to begin with. 

The routine of political influence was brought to bear 
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at the installation of one of the eight bishoprics belong- 
ing to the metropolis of Salonica. The candidate was 
a relative of Prince L., which prince possessed great 
privileges and titles from the Turkish Government, 
great power in ecclesiastical affairs, was the represent- 
ative of the Principalities, had great influence with the 
Russian Government, and was a teacher of the French 
language to the late Sultan, Abdul Medjid. His re- 
lative was introduced to the then reigning Metropolitan 
of Salonica, who afterwards became Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and he for his uncle’s sake conferred upon 
him the highest titles belonging to eight bishops of 
his metropolis. Although installed in so important an 
office, this man was the most unlearned that any bishop 
could be possibly conceived likely to be. He may 
not at first have had to purchase patronage, like those 
without the same powerful connection ; but he was 
extravagant, and was always in difficulties. When the 
time came for the payment of the interest of his debts, 
he could not bring any money forward. His relative, 
Prince L., and his protector, who was by this time be- 
come the Patriarch, wrote at once to the new Metro- 
politan of Salonica, Hieronymos, for him to try and get 
the bishop out of such disgrace, by taxing the people of 
his diocese, that so he might pay off his enormous debts, 
and also to take him to live entirely in the metropolis, so 
that he (the metropolitan) could see all he spent and 
all he did; which they hoped would make him sorry for 
his past extravagance. 

On receiving the orders from the Patriarch, and also 
at the supplications of his relative, the metropolitan at 
once obeyed, and went through the whole of the bishop’s 
diocese, and, much against his wish, taxed the people, to 
enable him to pay the creditors at Constantinople and 
other places. The bishop was now kept very closely in 
the metropolis of Salonica, and everything that he wanted 
was provided by the metropolitan, in hopes of his not 
being able to contract any more debts. But even this 
careful watching and precaution was of no avail, and this 
unfortunate man contrived, in some way or other, to get 
into debt again. Finding that all they could do was 
useless in this case, the metropolitan was obliged to 
dethrone him, and appoint another bishop. 

His relatives were of course very much hurt at this, 
and begged of the Patriarch and metropolitan to forgive 
him, and to appoint him to some richer bishopric which 
was then vacant. He was at length appointed, and 
entered his new diocese quite as much burdened with 
debt as before, and at once commenced collecting the 
income and taxes of the people, which he received double 
the first year, so that in one year he must have received 
at least £5000. Part of this money he sent to his cre- 
ditors, and the rest he spent with his habitual extra- 
vagance. Of course all this time the heavy interest, 
twenty and twenty-five per cent., was going on, and was 
making his debts really enormous. One debt in parti- 
cular, which was due to a metropolitan, about £1000, 
caused a great deal of trouble to the Metropolitan of Sa- 
lonica, for he was being written to continually by the 
creditor, begging him to urge his bishop to pay the debt. 
The bishop sent an excuse, by saying that it was not yet 
time to collect his income, etc.; and on this being made 
known to the Metropolitan of Ephesus, he obtained a letter 
from the Patriarch of Constantinople, giving the Metro- 
politan of Salonica authority to send some one to col- 
lect the income of the bishop, and to pay his debts. 
Being the principal secretary of the metropolitan, I was 
appointed to collect all money, and forward it to the 
creditors, 

It was summer time, and most of the people were 
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scattered all over the country collecting their various 
crops; and the robbers are always more numerous at this 
time than at any other, well knowing that there are not 
many inhabitants at hand to protect travellers. 

Knowing all this, I took every precaution that was 
necessary for my safety, to prevent any attack that might 
be made, and had with me excellent guards and good 
horses; but my great fear was, when we were passing 
some narrow path across a mountain, or going through 
a thick forest, where it is customary for the robbers to 
attack the unwary. The general mode of attack is to 
meet the travellers where it is impossible to turn round, 
then to fire upon them, and so kill or wound, strip them 
of all they possess, and escape without detection. 

Before us we sent spies, who went as beggars, going 
through every village before us, seeming to beg their 
bread, and who would secretly let us know of any 
danger. We travelled on, arrived in the bishop’s 
diocese, collected the money necessary—which, as I re- 
ceived, I forwarded to the Metropolitan of Salonica, by 
some trustworthy person. At last we arrived at a vil- 
lage situated on the top of a mountain, which is called 
Tsigunitsa, near which place, quite unknown to us, some 
robbers had gathered. Immediately on my arrival here 
IT sent all the money I had to Salonica, and commenced 
collecting more; but had very little idea that robbers 
were lying in wait. 

The dinner was prepared, and the guards and horsemen, 
with their fire-arms, had gone into the garden to gather 
a little salad and fruit, and I was left alone in the house, 
with the exception of the cook. One of the guards had, 
however, happened to stay at the garden gate to look now 
and then at the house. After a short time he noticed two 
men, mounted on very fleet horses, advancing rapidly 
towards him. He immediately called the others from 
the garden, and they came to him, one man remaining 
in the garden alone to collect the fruit. On the horse- 
men coming up to them, my guards asked them where 
they were going; and for their answer they asked how 
many guards I had, and they told them twenty-five. On 
hearing this they stopped their horses, and asked the 
man who had been left in the garden, and was well 
dressed, to give them some fruit; he did not, however, 
take the slightest notice of them. At this they were 
very much surprised, and asked the guards who he was; 
and they told them that he was the keeper of the seal 
for the governor of Salonica, and accompanied me on 
my travels. As soon as they heard this, they galloped 
away in another direction. The guards came into the 
house to me with the fruit and salad, but did not wish 
to tell me anything about it, fearing to alarm me. I 
therefore very quietly partook of my dinner, and rested 
there a few hours, until the extreme heat of the day was 
over, when I intended to resume my journey. When, 
therefore, we approached the next village, Kilkissi, the 
chief clergyman, with other officials, came out to meet 
us. One of the clergymen remained near me to tell me 
what might have befallen me, and spoke to me thus :— 

“For the last three weeks,” he said, “ eighteen thieves 
have loitered in your path with intent to kill you, and 
seize all the money you are collecting; how is it the 
metropolitan has no more thought for your life ?” 

When I heard this, I was very much alarmed, for it 
was the first I heard of the whole affair; and I asked 
him what was the best thing I could do to escape from 
them. Of course, as the clergyman said, while there I 
had nothing to fear, but I should have to take great 
care in my journey forwards. I remained in this village 
for the night, and the house in which I slept was sur- 
rounded by all the keepers of the village; but on the 





following day I had to pass through a village called Cron 
dirtsa, and I had to stay there one night at least, though 
it was only about two hours’ ride from the residence of 
the bishop and my destination. "We were accompanied 
the whole way to this village by the keepers of the 
village Kilkissii As soon as we arrived there, and 
had got to the house which had been prepared for us, 
and were intending to rest a little, one of the guards 
came and told me that there was a spy there who was 
waiting to give a signal to the robbers to come and 
accomplish their long-wished-for purpose. I at once 
called the mayor of the village, in order to consult with 
him as to the best mode of resisting any attack that might 
be made, so that there would be no bloodshed. I thought 
it safest to sleep on the top of a large tower, which was 
used as acorn store, and to which there was only one 
entrance, so that it would not take so many guards to 
keep watch as if there was more than one way of admit- 
tance. The whole of the night the guards kept watch 
faithfully round the tower, and when the spy saw such 
measures taken, he at once made it known to the thieves 
that it would be impossible to complete their purpose 
that night, for that we had done such and such things; 
but still a vigilant eye was kept upon all our proceed- 
ings. To the next village I had the choice of two roads; 
and the one which the robbers expected I should go 
through was much the shortest, but extremely narrow 
and dangerous in some places, where one man might kill 
many, if in a proper position. Of course they thought 
and hoped I should go this way; but when I learned 
this I was determined to act differently, but keep all to 
myself until the time of setting out. I therefore ordered 
the horses to be ready at a certain time, and when ready 
they were to call me. My instructions were punctually 
attended to; so that an hour before day-break all was 
ready for starting on our perilous journey. On start- 
ing, the guards naturally asked me which way they were 
to take; but I told them first to leave the village and 
then I should tell them. When we got out of the village 
I told them where I was going, and they went on towards 
the narrow path, that being the shortest way; but I 
immediately stopped them and told them to go the 
other way, which I knew well was three hours’ journey 
outof my way. We had got about half-way, at one par- 
ticular spot where the other path could be seen in the 
distance, when we saw on that road some of the robbers 
lying in wait for us, well armed. We had, however, 
now no fear, for a deep wide ravine was between us; 80 
in this way we escaped from those perilous robbers. 
When we arrived at our destination, the town of 
Dograni, I made known to the governor our various en- 
counters, and asked him how it was he rested so quietly, 
when so many people’s lives were endangered by robbers 
so near the town. This alarmed the governor exceed- 
ingly ; for he was afraid of the circumstance being made 
known at Salonica, through which he might lose his 
position. He at once sent a band of soldiers, and sur- 
rounded the place where we told them the robbers were, 
and took them all prisoners. After the transaction of 
my business here, I returned to the village I had left 
on my way back again, and found the whole of the 
villagers waiting for us in great anxiety, wishing to know 
the result. We told them what had happened, and they 
were indeed rejoiced; but they told us that the spy still 
remained there, quite ignorant of what had happened. 
When I heard this I sent for the spy, and told him 
that their wicked undertaking had proved utter destruc- 


tion to his friends, and might be the same to him, if he , 


persisted in leading the same life, and that such a life 
would one day bring him to some cruel death; but if he 
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would duly repent, and wished to earn an honest living, 
I would get him a situation through the influence of the 
metropolitan. Otherwise, I should be obliged to give 
him into the hands of the governor of Salonica. He 
immediately fell down at my feet, and begged of me to 
forgive him; that he had long wished to earn his bread 
honestly, but that great want and necessity had made 
him become what he was. I therefore took him with 
me to the metropolis of Salonica, and explained every- 
thing to the metropolitan, who kindly told him of his 
wrong, but forgave him, and got him a situation which he 
held for years. He ultimately married and had a family, 
which he brought up in an honest way, and we never 
once heard anything wrong of him, or repented of having 
taken him from the wild and reckless life he had before 
led. 





A VISIT TO THE PITCH LAKE IN TRINIDAD. 


Iv examining the “ Trinidad Court” in the International 
Exhibition, visitors who were inquisitive enough might 
have seen on the walls two small sketches of the far- 
famed Pitch Lake, and on the tables some of the pitch 
in its natural state, and in one or two processes of manu- 
facture. This great natural wonder is little known, even 
in the island in which it is situated; nor do I, in the 
present case, propose to give either a scientific or ela- 
borated account of it, but rather to recall to my own 
mind, and for the amusement of my readers, the incidents 
connected with my first visit to the place. 

Some years ago I was located in the town of San Fer- 
nando, and found there quite a small colony of Scotch 
ladies and gentlemen. As Christmas approached it was 
proposed and speedily arranged that a number of us 
should have a pic-nic to the far-famed Pitch Lake. To 
get there we had about ten miles of sailing to do on the 
Gulf of Paria; and as our party consisted of thirteen, 
including the two boatmen, we had to get one of the 
largest class of shore boats. As the Lake is situated in 
rather an out-of-the-way place, necessary comforts had 
also to be attended to, and the stores laid in by our 
chef de commissariat helped also to hamper us; but, by 
mutual concession, some squeezing, and much laughter, 
we got all seated and under weigh. To help to protect 
the ladies from the morning sun, an awning made in a 
primitive fashion, being simply a yard and a half of 
calico stretched overhead, supported and tied at the four 
corners to four sticks cut in the neighbouring guava 
thicket, had been improvised, and this, with the very 
small amount of sail allowed to be hoisted, helped to 
send the boat through the water. We started a little 
after seven, so that the regular breeze had not yet come 
down ; and as it was to be a whole holiday, and being 
inclined to be pleased with everything around us, the 
gentleness of our motion detracted nothing from our 
hilarity. 

Our course lay along the shores of the district of 
South Naparima, with its cane cultivation coming down 
nearly to the water’s edge, and the planters’ houses 
placed so as to command good views of the sea; then 
past the swamp called, par excellence, the Lagoon. This 
Lagoon has a frontage to the sea of between three and 
four miles, and extends a great way into the interior. 
It is a fertile source of fevers and agues to the estates 
adjoining, especially those to leeward. A canal intersects 
it, that was made in rather an original manner by a 
planter of the name of Godeneau, who at one time had 
an estate near its edge. Taking advantage of a small 
ravine that came near his works, and which emptied it- 
self into the sea after traversing part of the swamp, he 





turned some six or eight pairs of oxen, with their drivers, 
into it when the tide was ebbing, and caused them to 
walk down with the stream, drawing a rough stump of 
a tree after them. Their tramping and plunging stirred 
up the soft mud, and the tide carried it away. In this 
manner he ultimately got a canal sufficiently large for 
his purpose, which was to get his produce to the sea- 
board, though at what an expense of ox flesh I cannot 
say. The canal still bears his name; but the estate is 
long ago abandoned. Next after the swamp we passed 
the district of Orouponche, its sugar estates abandoned, 
with the exception of that of Otahetie, which in former 
days proved itself a gold mine to its proprietor; then 
some more miles of bush, and then came our destination, 
the beach and village of La Brea (signifying Pitch). 

Nothing could be more appropriate than the name; 
for it is pitch here, there, everywhere. It is the shore, 
and is the bed of the sea as far as you can trace it; itis 
the street; in fact, itis the surface of all around, forming 
the floors of the houses; and it is under the vegetation, 
that, with tropical luxuriance, in spite of the ungenial 
soil, is growing around. The appearance is certainly 
sterile, while the heat reflected from the sun’s rays is 
stifling, rendering residence by a black precarious 
enough, by a white impossible. The village consists of 
a police-station, serving for the whole district, a “ bou- 
tique,” or store, about a dozen houses, and a depdt for 
a sugar estate in the interior. The only functionary of 
the law that we found at home was the wife of the 
police-sergeant, who kindly allowed us to put our basket 
of provisions in the hall of justice, and prepare ourselves 
for the walk to the Lake. 

The road proceeds from the shores nearly in a straight 
line almost due south, with a gentle ascent to the borders 
of the Lake, about a mile distant. It is wholly covered 
with pitch, quite hard, but presenting the appearance of 
being in motion, flowing slowly to the sea. It shows 
as if wave after wave was coming on, each one having 
sufficient consistency to preserve its crest, as if the 
ripples on a level sea shore had been suddenly arrested 
in their onward flow, and become solidified. 

The walk to the Lake was tiresome enough; but we 
were all compensated for our toil by the sight that 
opened to us as we stood on the border of this great 
natural wonder. The pitch is quite level with the edge 
of the basin, and quite hard on the top, the surface 
presenting the same appearance that a number of balls 
of rising dough, placed on a table close together, would 
do. These are of sizes varying from ten to fifty feet in 
diameter, and the spaces between are filled with surface 
water. One can easily imagine that a very slight erup- 
tion would be all that was necessary to throw the pitch 
over the edge, to find its way to the sea; but itis evident 
that it gets away without volcanic aid, as the supply at 
the beach is undiminished, though many ship-loads are 
annually taken away. The Lake is about half a mile 
across, in both directions, and nearly round; its depth 
no one can tell. 

It was our intention to proceed toward the middle of 
the Lake; and after we had spent some time on the 
border, surveying the wild scene around us, we began to 
put our intention into effect. We soon found, however, 
that our disregard of an advice to take a short plank 
with us would turn out a serious inconvenience, espe- 
cially to the ladies; for, as we got farther from the 
border, the distances from hummock to hummock got 
greater, so that it was with difficulty we got over dry 
shod. Of course, the ladies could be carried; but the 
sides of the hummocks were slippery and very steep, 
and jn one case, at all events, carrior and carried came 
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down by the run, getting a good ducking, and, of course, 
causing some amusement. After that, they all took to 
the good old fashion of wading, and got over without 
further mishap. Thus we pursued our way, without 
much fear of catching cold—for the sun was hot enough to 
dry our clothes in quick time—till we arrived near the 
middle, where, on a larger floe of pitch than any we had 
crossed, some guava bushes afforded shelter from the 
gsun’s rays, and where we proposed to halt for a little. 
The stillness was very marked; not a sign of animal life 
but what came from our own party, while the black- 
brownish hue of the surface of the pitch added to the 
monotony of all around. Still, here the guava bushes 
were growing, without any visible soil to nourish them, 
although probably a cropping up of soil in the Lake gave 
them place to strike root in. The water in the Lake 
is so slightly tinged with the taste of pitch as to be 
drinkable, and there are plenty of places where good 
bathing can be had to those so inclined. 

Hitherto the pitch over which we had passed was 
quite hard; but after we had rested, on going further 
on to the Lake, we found it more plastic. If you stood 
still for a few minutes, you sunk the depth of the soles 
of your shoes; and the bleached head and horns of an 
ox told us of one death on its sticky surface. Probably 
the animal had strayed to where we saw its remains, 
had got tired, lain down, and fallen asleep. By the 
time it awoke it was too far immersed to recover itself, 
and had gradually sunk into the position in which we 
found it. Slight ebullitions were also going on in 
several places near this. You could observe the surface 
bulging up till about the size of a pigeon’s egg, when it 
would burst at the end, with a rush of air, very often 
accompanied by a squirt of liquid mud, which would be 
propelled from two to six inches distance. This was 
slightly warmer than the surrounding air or water, and 
had a slightly gaseous smell. Sometimes these ebulli- 
tions arein much greater activity than when we saw them, 
but still, so far as we could learn, were never observable 
from the borders of the Lake ; and, having been warned 
not to go too far on, as we might get embedded, from 
this point we turned our steps shoreward. 

The pitch could be used for many purposes; but the 
high cost of labour in the colony hinders many plans 
from being profitably carried out. Admiral Dundonald, 
when on the West Indian station, was several times at 
the Lake, and took on board of his ships quantities of 
the pitch, with which he experimented as to its power 
of raising steam; and there was in Port of Spain a 
manufactory of tiles for paving, and some other things. 
Many of the under floors of the merchants’ stores in the 
island are laid with it, boiled together with sand, as are 
also the pavements under the balconies; but it does not 
do for the streets, on account of the great heat reflected 
from it. During many years, large shipments were 
made to London, and there was also a trial made to 
extract oil from it, which was given up as not being 
sufficiently remunerative. So that this great natural 
reservoir, which could supply asphaltum for the world, 
remains almost untouched, is rarely visited, and left 
silently to exude into the sea.* 

Our thoughts were now turned homeward; and the 
look-out was anything but bright. Several squalls had 
passed, leaving behind them a jumbling sea, a drizzling 
rain, and a pretty stiff breeze right in our teeth. To 
make matters worse, we re-embarked on the leeward side 





* The best asphalt, or natural pitch of commerce, is obtained from 
the shores of the Dead Sea (Zacus asphaltites). Most of whatis commonly 
sold for asphalt is a coarse mixture of yarious bituminons products, 
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of the point, and had to pull round in this rough sea, 
which with our boat, loaded as it was, was no easy, in 
fact a dangerous matter. Had we sent the boat round 
to the windward side of the point, with the two boatmen 
and a man to steer, we should have escaped many a dash 
of spray, and a wet skin; but the thought of this came 
too late. Just at the point, we found a strong current 
running against the wind, making matters worse; um. 
brellas had to be taken down, as our two oarsmen could 
hardly make head-way; the waves were dashing over 
the bows, keeping two of the company constantly bailing. 
Little was said by the company now, for matters had 
assumed a serious aspect; the rowers were threatening 
to give up and turn back ; however, by some encourage. 
ment they struggled on, and by edging the boat gradu- 
ally shoreward, we got out of the current into compara- 
tively smooth water. In fact, we did not know all the 
danger we had escaped, our position appearing to some 
acquaintances on shore to be so critical, that they were 
launching a boat to come to our rescue. As wo for 
some time kept in shore where the water was smoother, 
our spirits recovered their elasticity, and the wind fall- 
ing as the day died away, we got on as comfortably as 
our drenched clothes permitted. At last, after four hours 
of weary pulling at the oars, we got safely home, and 
could look back to our day’s excursion with all the more 
pleasure, that no ill effects resulted from our wettings. 
For myself, I can say, even at this distance of time, I re- 
member with pleasure that visit to the Pitch Lake. 

It is not improbable that a great part of the sub- 
stratum of the southern part of Trinidad is composed ot 
pitch, and that this lake is its natural outlet. On the 
east side of San Fernando hill, which is furthest from the 
Lake, and distant nine or ten miles, the pitch comes 


cropping out on the surface ; and further to the eastward » 


there are indications of it again, while away in the woods, 
between Savannah Grandi, and Moruga, there are the 
hot mud springs, that emit a slime similar to that I have 
described as coming from the bubbles on the surface of 
the Pitch Lake. It would certainly be interesting to 
know if there really be a communication between these 
springs and the Lake, the heavier pitch finding its way 
to the basin at La Brea, the lighter mud being thrown 
out by the internal forces, whatever these are. 





THREE TIMES WED. 


For all information about weddings—about marrying 
and being given in marriage—commend me to a lady. 
Participating in the wedding ceremony equally, a man 
somehow has not so nice a discrimination—so delicate a 
tact—so quick an eye for detail in all that relates to 
matriage as is possessed by members of the gentler sex. 
(I like that adjective better than softer, as being less 
ambiguous.) Ladies, I fancy, are endowed with a 
special talent for the study of marriage alliances, 
descents, and pedigrees—such matters, in short, as 
pedantic individuals might call “ the preliminaries, con- 
comitants, consequents, and various relations of con- 
nubial life.” 

Did you never remark (if not, pray do—it is worth 
while) the difference of style between a man’s and a 
woman’s study of history? A man will seize the broad 
philosophical traits of a period—will draw together in 
imagination contemporary rulers, comparing their poli- 
tical deeds, and cndeavouring thus to convey to his 
mind a right impression of the influence exercised by 
each in moulding the characteristics of an age. Thus: 
Given, the reign of Henry vu; a vivid picture will be 
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THREE TIMES WED. 


presented to the male mind, imprimis, of the Reforma- 
tion and its consequences; of Venice waning in national 
importance because of the discovery of America; of 
Turks elbowing their way into Europe, and of unfor- 
tunate Saracens fast being elbowed out of it; last, of 
contemporary monarchs and their doings. 

To the female mind another set of memories would 
present themselves more vividly. To ladies, our British 
Bluebeard’s unhappy wives would be the centre of at- 
traction; and I suspect that some peculiarity of look or 
figure—something distinctive, whether of trait or ges- 
ture, about each one of Bluebeard’s better halyes—would 
be impressed on the memories of most female students 
of that portion of British history. For my own part, I 
remember, on this interesting topic, that Anne Boleyn 
was petite; that she had six fingers on one hand, if not 
on each (of which I am not sure); moreover, that she 
was somewhat pretty, in despite of uneven teeth. I 
have a distinct memory, too, that Anne of Cleves—pea- 
cock-like—had not the prettiest of fect; and that Cathe- 
rine of Arragon introduced the fashion of wearing whale- 
bone in stays. Beyond these slight, unsatisfactory, and 
meagre details, my memory has nothing more authentic 
to fall back upon in this department than the wax-work 
models of Madame Tussaud. 

These being my sentiments, the above my testimony, 
it is no marvel that, when the desire of knowing some- 
thing about what in Germany are called “ silver wed- 
dings,” and “ golden weddings,” came upon me, that I 
should address myself for information to a German 
lady. ; 

She sat down, and applied herself to the task of ex- 
position, with the true gusto of one who is about to be 
employed on some highly congenial occupation. Some 
of my readers who are acquainted with Hastern romance 
may remember how, at the end of each day’s march, 
little paunchy Fadladeen sat himself down, shut his little 
eyes—the better to favour meditation—and pronounced 
his opinions oracularly ; all the while he did so, never 
ceasing to interlace his little fingers, and twirl his little 
thumbs. Whenever a “ party” falls into this attitude, 
and adopts this bearing, it is a sure sign of some highly 
tlaborate utterance speedily coming to pass—of the 
intention to deal with the case in hand from the begin- 
ning onwards, to exhaustion. Such was the attitude and 
bearing assumed for the occasion by my German lady 
informant. 

“The silver wedding,” said she, musingly, “the 
golden wedding. Oh, yes; but I will begin with the 
real wedding. No (after a pause); I must go back far- 
ther—must begin with the ‘ polters abend.’ No; farther 
back still: in short, with the beginning.” 

Somewhat apprehensive that my fair informant would 
commence with the birth, rearing, and education of the 
two illustrative lovers that were in process of time to 
hecome two spouses (bride and bridegroom), lastly, hus- 
band and wife; not forgetting to expatiate on the little 
ruflings which disturb the current of all true love, I 
ventured to tell my fair friend that the very slightest 
notice of preliminaries would suffice for the occasion. 
She bowed assent. 

“When, in Germany, a gentleman experiences a tender 
sentiment for a lady,” (thus spoke my informant), “ the 
first thing he does is to speak to her mamma and papa. 
If mamma and papa look approvingly, then the gentle- 
man asks consent to pay his addresses to the young 
lady ; if not, there the matter ends.” 

I opened my eyes. 

“Has the young lady nothing to say on her own 
dehalf ?? demanded T. 
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“Not much; ’tis not like in England. We do things 
differently in Germany. Our way is better—far better.” 

“Why better?’ I somewhat hurriedly exclaimed; 
more hurriedly, perhaps, thane might have seemed 
polite. 

“ Why better !” she echoed; “ simply because it is.” 

I could not be otherwise than satisfied with the lady- 
like logic of the answer. 

“Tf the lady’s papa and mamma sec no objection, and 
if the gentleman’s papa and mamma see no objection, the 
two young people exchange rings, become engaged, call 
themselves bride and bridegroom, and advertise their 
engagement in the newspapers.” 

“ Pleasant,” thought I. 

“ But if the lady should happen to see a gentleman 
she loves better,” remarked I, deferentially. 

Quick as quick could be, my last words were caught 
up. 

“ A woman never loves twice,” observed my informant. 
“ Women are not like men.” 

I did not argue the point, but went on, quite defer- 
entially, to suggest the hypothetical case of change of 
fecling and opinion on the gentleman’s part. 

“A German young gentleman is only too happy to 
get a good wife,” said she. “ He doesn’t want to change 
his mind. He wants somebody to clean his pipes, cook 
for him, make his coffee, and bring his slippers. Ger- 
mans are quite different from Englishmen.” 

“Different! How? Why?” 

“ Because they are,’ said she. 

I could not be otherwise than satisfied. 

“Tf engagements are thus irrevocable,” I inquired, 
“why don’t the young people get married at once P” 

It was a stupid question; I ought to have reflected 
upon the pecuniary means. That was not, however, the 
point of view from which my fair questioner contemplated 
the marriage postponement. 

“The bride and bridegroom wait a long time—years 
sometimes,” she informed me—“ occupied in studying 
each other’s characters. Moreover, it is a pretty practice, 
at least, in some parts of fatherland, for the lady, how- 
ever poor, to furnish the house and find all the linen.” 

It was explained to me that a lady’s want of dower 
did not prevent this, inasmuch as each of her friends 
would give a present—none of the trumpery trinkets 
such as people give in this country, but good substan- 
tial household goods—one a wheelbarrowful of crockery, 
we may say; another a stove; yet another, what shall 
we say P—a bed, perhaps, and thus to every detail. In 
Germany almost the majority of people are Government 
enployés ; and in this case a man’s income is known to 
the farthest penny. A young lady does not expect to 
begin wedded life with all the luxuries owned by her 
parents. “ At any rate,” continued my informant, “ early 
marriages are more frequent in Germany than in Eng- 
land; and inasmuch as the battle of life is more easily 
fought in Germany than here, I am disposed to think 
that, upon the whole, married life is happier. 'The wed- 
ding day being fixed, we come to the ‘ polters abend.’ 

“Tf you consult your German dictionary,” said she, 
“ you will find that ‘ polter’ means a great noise—what 
your English boys call ‘kicking up a great row.’ 
Well, bride and bridegroom, bride’s friends and bride- 
groom’s friends meet together on the evening before the 
wedding, and eat and drink and make merry together, 
As to amusements, they arc a matter of taste, and vary, 
as you may suppose, with the rank of bride and bride- 
groom; but singing, dancing, music, and blindman’s-buff 
are usual. Well, the next day comes the wedding, of 
which I necd remark no more,” observed my fair inform- 
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ant, “than what may seem to you, an Englishman, 
the peculiarity of an exchange of rings—one being given 
by the gentleman to the lady, the other by the lady to 
her husband, This exchange I consider fair,” musingly, 
and a trifle dogmatically, remarked my informant. 

“And next the honeymoon,” began I, leading off 
into a new train of communications. ‘“ Well, no,’ she 
said ; “not a honeymoon, in your English sense, for the 
whole married life of a German couple is one lasting 
honeymoon” (if there be any exceptions my fair informant 
leaves them inferentially); “they never bicker, never 
get tired of each other. Incomes are mostly small, but 
certain; hence there is no money anxiety. People, 
knowing what they have to live upon, live upon it. 
Everybody being aware of the extent of everybody else’s 
means, there is no field afforded for the display of that 
sort of small pride which shows itself in living or 
dressing beyond one’s means. Germar ladies make the 
best of wives,” continued my informant, the German 
lady. “They pet their husbands more than is the 
custom with English ladies; are, in short, more solici- 
tous. A German lady does not order her husband’s 
pipe and coffee, but herself fetches them. She brings 
his slippers as a matter of course; and, as for his 
dinner, the cooking of it is sure to be at least superin- 
tended by the lady; still more probably she will have 
cooked a portion of it with her own fair hands; and 
there is none of that shabby evasion of cooking implied 
by cold meat—no yesterday’s mutton bone—a thing so 
dreaded by some husbands. You have a custom here 
in England, they tell me, of presenting a flitch of bacon 
to any married couple who can prove that they have 
not quarrelled for seven years, and that neither has 
desired to be unmarried. To carry out this practice in 
Germany would be impossible: pigs enough could not 
be laid hold of to supply the bacon. So you see if it 
should please God to grant twenty-five years of married 
life to a German couple (being an equivalent expression 
to twenty-five years of married happiness), it is strictly 
natural to suppose that some sort of rejoicing should 
take place. The ceremonial of that rejoicing constitutes 
what is known by the appellation of ‘silver wedding.’ 
‘Twenty-five years is a long span; people’s tastes have 
altered in that time. Singing, dancing, blindman’s-buff 
—‘polters abends’—amusements, in short, would be 
out of place. There is a quiet meeting of friends, for 
all that; and on the morrow there will be what you may 
call, if you please, another wedding. The couple go to 
church, where a service appropriate to the occasion is 
read, and this is called the ‘ silver wedding.’ Oh, I forgot 
to tell you that presents from friends come dropping 
down; presents of remembrance, more than of utility 
this time, as you might have inferred, considering the 
thoughtfulness of the people. 

“ And lastly now, about the ‘ golden wedding.” Alas! 
it falls not to the lot of many married folk to number 
fifty years of married life. Death, in most instances, 
has been laying his cold hand on man or wife ere then. 
It happens sometimes, however—the occasion for this 
golden wedding—and when happening, it is celebrated 
with all the visible ceremonials of tender regard and 
devout thankfulness, that you might have expected 
from a thoughtful and imaginative people. 

“There, now, I have told you all about the silver and 
golden weddings,” said the German lady. 

I thanked her, and went away musing. Making all 
allowance for a certain exaggeration in the style of her 
recital (an exaggeration, the product of strong national 
feelings), I cannot but think that much that the German 
lady told me is worthy of our regard. 
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VU urietics, 





CoursE oF THE THAMES.—Rowing on the Thames, tho 
waterman confirmed me in what formerly I had learnt from 
the maps; how that river, westward, runs so crooked, as likely 
to lose itself in a labyrinth of its own making. From Reading 
to London by land, thirty; by water, a hundred miles. §o 
wantonly that stream disporteth itself, as if as yet unresolved 
whether to advance to the sea or to retreat to its fountain, 
But the same being past London (as if sensible of its former 
laziness, and fearing to be checked of the ocean, the mother of 
all rivers, for so long loitering; or else, as if weary with wan- 
dering, and loth to lose more way ; or lastly, as if conceiving 
such wildness inconsistent with the gravity of his channel, 
now grown old, and ready to be buried in the sea), runs in go 
direct a line, that from London to Gravesend the number of 
the miles are equally twenty both by land and by water. Alas! 
how much of my life is lavished away? Oh, the intricacies, 
windings, wanderings, turnings, tergiversations, of my deceitful 
youth! I have lived in the midst of a crooked generation, and 
with them have turned aside unto crooked ways. High time 
it is now for me to make straight paths for my feet, and to 
redeem what is past by amending what is present and to come. 
Flux, flux (in the German tongue quick, quick) was a motto of 
Bishop Jewel’s, presaging the approach of his death. May I 
make good use thereof; make haste, make haste, God knows 
how little time is left me, and may I be a good husband to 
improve the short remnant thereof.—Thomas Fuller. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY MonuMENTS.—The power of granting 
or refusing permission to erect monuments in the Abbey rests 
exclusively with the dean, except when the House of Commons, 
by a vote and grant of public money, takes the matter out of 
his hands. I have invariably refused to allow the erection of 
statues, as encroaching on space which ought to belong to 
worshippers, and is already unduly encumbered with stone and 
marble. The fine and fees, amounting to £200, which have 
been charged for the erection of a bust and tablet to the late 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis (being the same as were paid 
in the case of Sir James Mackintosh) will be thus distributed: 
Fabric fund, £184 13s. 1d.; dean and canons, £4 6s. 84,; 
clerk of the works and other officers, £11 0s. 3d.; total, £200 
The above sum of £184 13s. 1d., apportioned according to 
fixed usage to the fabric, is not so much spared to the Dean 
and Chapter, which they must otherwise have spent for the 
sustentation of the building, inasmuch as a fixed proportion of 
their income is annually assigned to that object, entirely irre- 
spective of any accidental additions of this kind. If the fees 
seem high, I can only urge that we are anxious to reduce 
as far as possible the number of monuments admitted into 
the Abbey.——Dean Trench. 


THE LATE WILLIAM Murreapy, r.A.—Mulready was born at 
Ennis, Ireland, 1786. Having as a boy shown a strong inclina- 
tion for painting, he was entered in his fifteenth year as a 
student in the Royal Academy. There he made satisfactory 
progress, and was regarded by the more observant as one likely 
to secure a high place as an artist. But after he had passed 
through the schools it was some time before he struck on the 
right path. Like most young students, Mulready’s thoughts 
were in the first instance directed towards the classic and 
“high historic” branches of his profession. From these he 
turned, however, in good time to humbler subjects. The nation 
possesses three of Mulready’s best pictures, the gift of Mr. 
Vernon ; they are, “ The Last In,” “ Fair Time,” and “ Cross- 
ing the Ford.” Besides these, in the Sheepshanks gift were 
thirteen of Mulready’s paintings. 


Five Kinps or Conscrences.—There be five kinds of con- 
sciences on foot in the world: first, an ignorant conscience, 
which neither sees nor saith anything, neither beholds the 
sins in a soul, nor reproves them. Secondly, the flattering 
conscience, whose speech is worse than silence itself, which, 
though seeing sin, soothes men in the committing thereof. 
Thirdly, the seared conscience, which had neither sight, speech, 
nor sense in men that are past feeling. Fourthly, a wounded 
conscience, frighted with sin. The last and best is a quiet, 
and clear conscience, pacified in Christ Jesus. Of these, the 
fourth is incomparably better than the three former, sO that a 
wise man would not take a world to change with them. — Yea, 
a wounded conscience is rather painful than sinful, an affliction, 
no offence, and is in the ready way, at the next remove, to be 
turned into a quiet conscience.—Thomas Fuller. 
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